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-Makara) ornamentation in stucco around the main wall-statues
(Plate XIII, Na-ko); and (v) wood-carvings, e.g. of Buddhas in
antique Indian style (Plates XVIII, XXXVIIa), other fine examples
of which the writer saw in 1923 at Che-glin, Lahul (two large
Buddhas), and in 1924 at Lha-lun, Spiti (a lintel-beam with panels
depicting stages of Gautama's career). Other temples and chortens
of this period have come to light after 1909, and many others are
named in records. In conclusion, these eleventh-century temples
brought to notice by Francke may be said to be the greatest achieve-
ment of Buddhist art in West Tibet, and to form an important
link between Indian and the later Lamaist art, while the inscrip-
tions which he found at Ta-bo, Alchi and Li-kyir afford valuable
contemporary or early corroboration as to kings and lamas of
Ladakh and Gu-ge, mentioned in later literature.

Of temples of still earlier times little actually remains today
apart from sites, names and traditions. Francke points out that
the Sanskrit names of Meru, Sakti, Tar in Ladakh, also Kanika
(Kanishka), Muni in Zangskar, and others (as Gandhola in Lahul,
where at Kyelang Kanika occurs again as a field name), probably
date from the days of Indian Buddhism. The Indian ascetic Naropa
(tenth century?) is the reputed founder of the well-known Buddhist
monastery at Lamayuru, an old sanctuary of Bon-po days, and is
associated with several sites in Zangskar and at Srinagar. He intro-
duced into West Tibet the Bkah-rgyud-pa order, that in the six-
teenth century merged into the Hbrug-pa sect, now the largest in
Ladakh. The Ste-sta Chronicle (Vol. II, page 156) indicates that
Zangskar was under Kashmir rule before the Tibetan conquest,
c. 900 A.D,, and the deeply cut rock-carvings near Padam, as noted
in A History of Western Tibet, pages 21-2, may be the work of Kash-
miri monks.

Special attention was paid to early inscriptions in Indian scripts,